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VITAL RELIGION AND THE MEANS OF PRO- 
MOTING IT. ; 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNBY. 
Continued from page 803. 


We will now consider some of the means 
by which faith, humility, love, obedience and 
patience may be promoted in our individual 
experience, and that blessed state attained 
which, in the Scriptures, is called regenera- 
tion. 


Among the most important of these means 
are prayer, the public worship of God, pious 
meditation, reading, conversation and good 
works, 

1. One of the most effective means . is 
pointed out in the injunction of Christ, 
“Watch and pray that ye enter not into 
temptation.” “ Blessed are those servants 
whom the Lord when he cometh shall find 
watching; verily I say unto you that he 
shall gird himself and make them sit down to 
meat, and will come forth and serye them ” 
This language implies that the Lord is not 
always with us, or rather that he does not at 
all times make us conscious of his presence, 
and during these seasons of apparent deser- 
tion we are liable to fall into temptation. 
We must, therefore, watch continually, and 
as we find ability to pray, we must offer up 
our supplications in faith, for the prayer of 
faith is always availing. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 15, 1879. 
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Let no one be discouraged by entering into 
reasoning concerning the efficacy of prayer ; 
saying in his heart, Can Prayer influence 
the will of God, or change his purposes? We 
should remember that pe is the spenta- 
neous language of faith and love, and, by a 
law of our being, it must arise from the de- 
voted heart. It is worthy of remark, that in 
seasons of great peril nearly all persons pray. 
For instance, in a shipwreck, even the un- 
godly and profane are bowed in supplication ; 
showing that in all human souls, not utterl 
reprobate, there is a germ of devotional feel- 
ing that prompts them,'in times of extreme 
need, to ask for divine favor. 

As the good parent instructs his child to 
ask for what it wants, and always gives, in 
due season, appropriate food, so our Heaven- 
ly Father, through his beloved Son, has said, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” . . . . “Ifa son shall ask 
bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give him a stone? or if he shall ask a fish, 
will he give him a serpent?” “If ye, then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 

our children, how much more shall your 
anes Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him.” 

By the parables of the unjust judge (Luke 
xviii. 2), and of the importunate friend 
(Luke xi. 5), we are instructed to persevere 
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and not be discouraged by delay ; remember- 
ing, however, that the motives of our Heav- 
enly Father are different from theirs. They 
were actuated by indifference, and could 
only be moved by importunity ; He loves us 
before we love Him, and only withholds his 
spiritual gifts until we are prepared to receive 
them. We must hunger before we can 
derive from food its full benefit; and “ blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.” 

The injunctions of the Divine Master, to 
ask, to seek, and to knock, imply that an 
effort is required on our part, in order to ad- 
vance in the way of holiness. In one sense 
only must we be passive. We must not 
resist the motions of divine grace, but like 
the “three measures of meal,” in which a 
little leaven was hid, we must allow it to 
work until the whole is leavened ;—that is, 
until the physical, the intellectual, and the 
moral nature, are all brought under the 
divine government. 

That our co-operation with divine grace is 
required, must “ abundantly evident when 
we refiect upon the nature of the human 
mind and the freedom of the will. We are 
not mere machines to be moved without an 
effort of our own; and it is as true in the 
spiritual, as in the natural relation, “If any 
man will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

“ Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling,” writes the Apostle Paul to 
the Philippians ; nevertheless he adds, “ It is 
God who worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.”” We must thank- 
fully receive the good seed, and cultivate the 
ground of the heart, if we expect it to bring 
forth fruit abundantly. 

We are instructed to “pray without ceas- 
ing and in every thing give thanks,” which 
implies that we should always bear in mind 
the Divine presence, and as we walk before 
him ia humility, prayer and thanksgiving 
will spontaneously arise in our hearts, and 
whether exp vocally, or only breathed 
in the secret of the soul, will be equally ac- 
ceptable in the Divine sight. 

One of the objects of vocal prayer is to 
influence the hearts of others who may be 
present ; thus, at the tomb of Lazarus it was 
said by our Lord, before he raised him frem 
the dead, “ Father, I thank thee that thou 
hast heard me; and I know that thou hearest 
me always; but because of the people who 
stand by, I said it, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” ; 

2. The public worship of the Most High 
is one of the means ordained to bring the 
soul into communion with Him, and to mani- 
fest before men our allegiance to the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. It is the highest 





privilege accorded to man, that the Creator 
and Upholder of the universe condescends to 
make himself known to the sincere, seeking 
soul by “the word of his grace.” To the 
transgressor, the Spirit of Truth comes, as a 
reprover for sin—“ a spirit of judgment and 
a spirit of burning ;” but to the obedient and 
devout soul, as a comforter in righteousness, 
Private devotion is a duty that should 
never be neglected; but there is a special 
promise from our Lord, to those who meet 
for social religious worship. ‘“ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name,” he 
says, “there am I in the midst of them.” 
The name of the Lord signifies his spirit and 


power, and they who assemble for worship _ 4 


with a reliance upon him, will in due time 
be sustained with heavenly food. 

Rites and ceremonies have usually been 
associated with divine worship in all coun- 
tries, under a supposition that by appealing 
to the senses a stronger impression would be 
made, especially upon the uneducated mind. 
The ritual of Moses was given in condescen- 
sion to the weakness of a people so prone to 
idolatry, that in the absence of their law- 
giver on Mount Sinai, they constrained Aaron 
to make them a golden calf, and to this life- 
less image they absurdly attributed their de- 
liverance from Egyptian bondage. 

The Hebrew prophets, and doubtless other 
wise men of that day, saw beyond the cere- 
monies and sacrifices of the legal dispensa- 
tion: thus the Psalmist declared, “Thou de- 
sirest not sacrifice, else would I give it: thou 
delightest not in burnt offerings. The sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart O God thou wilt not 
despise.” 

8 ceremonial observances “ made not the 
comers thereunto perfect as pertaineth to the 
conscience,” and moreover, as the people had 
advanced in mental culture, so that the ritu- 
alism of the law was no longer suited to 
their condition, the Messiah came to intro- 
duce a more spiritual dispensation. The 
tendency of his teaching was to call mankind 
from a reliance upon outward observances to 
an experience of the inward work of divine 
grace, and to show that in loving God su- 
premely and our neighbor as ourselves, we 
fulfill the intention of the law and the 
prophets. 

e instructs us to approach the Most High 
in prayer, calling him by the endearing name 
of Father. When we are imbued with a 
devotional spirit, we do not think of God as 
a law controlling the universe, or as an all- 
pervading principle, for we cannot adore a 
law or a principle; but we think of him as 
the Great and Good Being, who loves us and 
cares for us, who is “our refuge and our 
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strength, a very present help in time of 
trouble.” 

As he is omnipresent, he is never absent 
from any part of his creation; but our souls 
being spiritual, the relation in which we stand 
to him is very different from that which is 
sustained by the material world. The uni- 
verse is upheld by his power; but the hu- 
man soul has a capacity to become conscious 
of his presence, to hold communion with him, 
and, through obedient love, to be made a 
“* partaker of the divine nature.” 

The power of sympathy conferred upon 
man for promoting the enjoyment and pro- 

ress of the race, comes into action in relig- 
ious assemblies, and imparts to public wor- 
ship a solemnity and depth of feeling not 
otherwise attained. By this means the de- 
votional spirit spreads from heart to heart,— 
the holy oil flows from vessel to vessel,—until 
even the careless and the lukewarm may par- 
take of the current that proceeds from the 
Fountain of Divine Life. 

When a few persons in a religious meeting 
are thus exercised, the feeling may extend to 
others even without the use of words; and 
when words are uttered under this inftuence, 
they have a potency that touches the heart, 
so that they who hear and enter into sym- 
pathy are “by one Spirit all baptized into 
one body,” and made to drink into one spirit. 
1 Cor. xii. 13. 

To “ worship in spirit and in truth,’’ as en- 
joined by our Savior, implies that the soul 
must be bowed in adoration and the heart in- 
fluenced by love. The utterance of the most 
touching and expressive words will not avail 
unless they -are prompted by a devotional 
spirit. The practice of employing a musician 
to perform before a congregation, and a choir 
to sing for them, appears to us not to be con- 
sistent with true spiritual worship, but is 
sometimes so conducted as to reduce the ser- 
vice of God into a musical entertainment, 
adapted only to please the ear and gratify 
the taste of an audience. 

Congregational singing is less objection- 
able; but even in this, words are often uttered 
that do not express the feelings or suit the 
condition of the singers, and, in such cases 
cannot be considered spiritual worship. “As 
to thesinging of Psalms,” says Barclay in his 
Apology, “ we confess this to be a part of 
God’s wrship, and very sweet and refreshing, 
when it proceeds from a true sense of God’s 
love in the heart and arises from the divine 


influence of the Spirit, which leads souls to | 


breathe forth either a sweet harmony or 
words suitable to the present condition ; 
whether they be words formerly used by the 
saints and recorded in Scripture, such as the 
Psalms of David, or Zacharias, Simeon and 








the blessed virgin Mary. But as for the for- 
mal and customary way of singing, it hath 
no foundation in Scripture, nor any ground 
in true Christianity; yea, besides all the 
abuses incident to prayer and preaching, it 
hath this more peculiar, that oftentimes great 
and horrid lies are said in the sight of God; 
for all manner of wicked, profane people take 


upon them to personate the experiences of 
~ al David; which are not only false as 
to them, but also to some of more sobriety, 
who utter them forth.”* 

There can be no doubt that sincerity of 
purpose and devotional feeling are always 
acceptable in the Divine sight, whatever may 
be the form of worship employed; but the 
more simple the form the less there will be to 
draw the mind away from the inner sanctu- 
ary of the heart. 

When Herschel, the converted Jew, visited 
his fatherland and stood near the ancient gar- 


den of Gethsemane, he made the following 


reflection: “I fervently believe, that if we 
seek to affect the mind by the aid of archi- 
tecture, painting or music, the impression 
produced by these adjuncts is just so much 
subtracted from the worship of the unseen | 
Jehovah. If the outward eye is taken up 
with material splendor, or forms of external 
beauty, the mind’s eye sees but little of ‘Him 
who is invisible;’ the ear that is entranced 
with the melody of sweet sounds, listens not 
to the ‘still small voice’ by which the Lord 
makes his presence known.” 

Silence, as a basis for divine worship, and 
@ preparation for preaching, prayer or praise, 
is a practice that has been found salutary. 
But in order to obtain the full benefit of it, 
there should be, not only a stillness of the 
body, but a silence of thesoul. The wander- 
ing thoughts should be brought home, and 
the affections directed to that ever-present 
Being who is the object of worship. 
This waiting upon God is often referred to 
in the Scriptures ; thus the Psalmist says, “I 
wait for the Lord; my soul doth wait, and 
in his word do I hope. My soul waiteth for 
the Lord more than they that watch for the 
morning.” 

“ How sweet to wait upon the Lord 

Tn stillness and in prayer! 
What though no preacher speak the word, 

“A minister is there. 
A minister of wondrous skill, 

True graces to impart; 
He teaches all the Father's will, 

And preaches to the heart. 


“From mind to mind in streams of joy 
The holy influence spreads ; 

’Tis peace, ‘tis praise without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds.”’+ 


*Apology, Prop. xi, ¢xxvi. 
+J. J. G., Friends’ Review, I. 431. 
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8. Meditation, or pious contemplation, in 
which the thoughts are turned upon heaven- 
ly things, is one of the most efficient means 
of promoting the progress of the soul in holi- 
ness. This exercise should engage the at- 
tention of the mind, not only in the silent 
part of meetings for worship, but also at other 
seasons, and it is a salutary practice to set 


apart special times for religious retirement. 
[To be Continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

In the report of the proceedings of Western 
Quarterly Meeting, in Friends Intelligencer of 
2d Mo., ist., I was pleased to see the notice of a 
testimony of my well-remembered friend, 
Sarah Hunt, in regard to the death penalty. 

Are we, as a Society, doing all we can to 
secure its abolition? This query is almost 
omnipresent with me, and it seems right to 
call the attention of Friends to it. 

Friends have done much, by their testi- 
mony, to add to the sacredness of human 
life and its value in the estimation of the 
civilized world and the good they may do by 
@ more active and ive work against 
the taking of the life of the captive citizen 
by the State may not be easily overestimated. 

Since the reports from the governments of 
Europe and the States in our own land, 
wherein the death penalty has been abolished, 
are so nearly uniform in showing that crime 
does not increase by the withdrawal of the 
death menace, I am deeply impressed with 
the belief that the use of the gallows is con- 
tinued by the inertia of habit, and if the 
statistieal evidences which show the relation 
of its abolition to crime were known to the 
people, it would soon become a thing of the 
past in America. 

Cannot Friends do something in their 

respective localities towards spreading this 
information before the people? 
Cannot our different Yearly Meetings, held 
in States in which the gallows is still used, 
memorialize their respective Legislatures, 
asking them to appoint committees whose 
duties it shall be to inquire into the workings 
of its abolition in other States ? 

Iam satisfied that such investigations, if 
impartially made, would always result in the 
complete condemnation of the “life for life”’ 
code as a deterrent from the commission of 
crime. 

Believing, as I do, that the responsibility 
of this great crime has a resting place, and 
that a part of that responsibility rests upon 
those who are silent in regard to it, I am 
resolved that no silence of mine shall permit 
any part of it to rest upon me. 

i hope that no active member of our Soci- 





ety can feel that its mission is ended, or that 
he or she can be at liberty to rest from work 
so long as there is a gibbet in America. 


O. G. Copz. 
Cadiz, Ohio. 





THE CURE FOR DOMESTIC INFELICITY. 


Domestic infelicity is one of these delicate 
topics, relating, as it does, to the perversion 
of the holiest relation of humanity. The 
fact of its existence, however, cannot be 
ignored. While it would, perhaps, be too 
strong a statement to aver that happy homes 
are the exception, still unhappy homes exist 
in startling numbers, and wretchedness, strife 
and discontent too often occupy what should 
be the hallowed shrine of peace, love and 
purest delight. The singular anomaly is 
presented that almost uniformly this state of 
affairs exists in direct opposition to the sin- 
cerest wish and inmost desire of the parties 
copcerned, and therefore we believe any 
helpful suggestion upon the subject will be 
welcomed. 

There is in the resources of a itive 
Christianity a cure for domestic infelicity. 
Adhesion to a creed, mere profession of relig- 
ion or activity in the more formal religious 
duties and observances alone, are powerless 
to overcome the evil. A vital religion which 
animates the heart, and reaching down to the 
deepest springs of action, permeates the whole 
life with the spirit of Christ, which is gen- 
uine love, can alone accomplish the work in 
any degree of ae This spirit, toa 
great extent, often animates the lives of those 
who are not professing Christians, while some 
of the latter, unfortunately, exhibit too little 
of this great essential. 

This arises in great measure from a false 
and inadequate conception of the true stand- 
ard of Christian conduct. The Jews were 
given for their guidance certain rules of 
action and precepts and regulations extending 
to the utmost minutiz of conduct, and the 
righteousness of the Jew consisted in the 
fidelity with which he observed all these 
requirements. (Christ superseded this system 
of bondage by inaugurating a new and more 
perfect and comprehensive standard of con- 
duct. The law of love was given as a prin- 
ciple and a spirit which should rule the 
Christian life and the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be measured by the fidelit 
with which he adheres to this supreme stand- 
ard. In this new dispensation a breach of 
the law of loveis sin equally with the viola- 
tion of the letter of the Jewish law. Apply 
this principle to the home life of the Christ- 
ian, and you at once touch the root of the 
difficulty in domestic infelicity. The husband 
or the wife who continually commits acts of 
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discourtesy in the privacy of the home circle, 
or indulges habitually in cross words, or who 
persiats in thoughtlessness or neglect, is guilty 
of sin, Certainly such an one is not living 
the Christian life, since the life is not anima- 
ted by the spirit of Christ. For “the fruit 
of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance; against such there is no law.” 
Let these blessed qualities be enshrined in 
the home life, and domestic infelicity will be 
cured. Let each party be eager in the pur- 
suit of happiness for the other, and individ- 
ual grievances, trials and vexations will be 
forgotten in the ardor of the new devotion, 
provided that the whole soul be concentrated 
ia the accomplishment of the single purpose 
at whatever cost, and that efficient aid be 
sought from the God of Love. Failure in 

is work is a failure in the Christian life, 
and should be so recognized, while success is 
worth more than all the mere professions in 
the world.— Chicago Alliance. 


erty, the protection of law and a 
of the rewards of labor. 


Indians in the 


‘“¢ Congress is primarily responsible for our 
Indian Wars. It knows the evils of our 
Indian system and refuses to redress them. 
It will not provide for the Indians those 
things which make civilization possible, viz. : 
permanent homes, individual rights of prop- 

uarantee 
It le money 
by millions in an almshouse system, which is 
to-day prodigal to excess and to-morrow is 
penurious to starvation. Again and ae 
the Interior Department has been left without 
appropriations to feed the Indians. Congress 
has never stood up boldly to protect the 
ion of any country 
which white men have coveted. Even when 


gross outrages have taken place, no redress 


has been made for the wrong, and no punish- 
ment meted out to the one guilty of the 
wrong. It is only a question of time when a 
portion of the Indian mcrae will be wrested 


from its lawful possessors. The plans are 


laid. The cockatrice egg is being hatched. 
That country was given to these Indians as 
an atonement for one of the darkest crimes 
which ever disgraced a Christian Nation. 
So long as the men lived who knew the sad 
story it would not have been possible so to 
deaden - —- arnenee as om oe 

ropose the robbery. hy go on e 
“~ sown robbery and reaped a harvest of 
blood; we have covered our statute books 
with violated treaties and appropriated mil- 
lions in useless wars; we have cried ‘ exter- 
minate’ over the graves of our murdered 
soldiers and the ashes of our desolated homes. 
All this while the Indians have increased, 
for we have drunk ourselves the cup of blood 
which we had prepared for them. 

“ Tnstead of calmly sitting down in the 
fear of God to devise some wise and beneficent 


















THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Mistaken religionists sometimes regard the 
Sermon on the Mountas if it were a collection 
of moral precepts and consequently, strictly 
speaking, not Christianity at all. To them 
it seems as if the chief intention of the dis- 
course was to show the breadth and spirit- 
uality of the requirements of the law of 
Moses—its chief religious significance to 
show the utter impossibility of fulfilling the 
daw, and thus to lead to the necessary infer- 
ence that justification mast be by faith alone. 
And so they would not scruple to assert that 
in the highest sense of that term, it is not 
Christianity at all, but only preparatory to it 
—a kind of spiritual Judaism—and that the 


higher and more developed principles of 
Christianity are to be found in the writings 


to say that He who came to this world to 
preach the Gospel should, in the most elabo- 
rate of all His discourses, omit to do so. It is, 
indeed, something more than startling—it is 
absolutely revolting—to suppose that the let- 
¢ers of those who spoke of Christ should con- 
tain a more perfectly developed, a freer and 
fuller Christianity, than is to be found in 
Christ’s own words. 
F. W. RoBertson. 





THE INDIAN AND THE ARMY. 

R. B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, in a 
letter to the editors of the New York Tribune, 
expresses his views in relation to the transfer 
of the Indians to the War Department in the 
following language : 







plan of civilization, we have no other remedy 


to poe than force. It will fail if we try 
of the apostles. It seems extremely startling | it, 


ecause there is a God. 
“T protest against the transfer of the In- 


dian Bureau to the War Department because 
the sober judgment of the Army has declared 
its unfitness for the trust. Ten years ago at 
the close of the Civil War, the Indian Bu- 
reau was at its worst. The ablest of our 
Generals, after six months’ careful examina- 


tion of the causes of an Indian war was just 


closed, after searching examination into the 
condition and wants of the Indians, after per- 


sonal inspection of many Indian agencies, 
declared that the Bureau ought not to be 
transferred to the War Department. They 
said that our Indian wars were wholly un- 
necessary, and that they were always caused 
by our own wrong-doing. They said that 
this vexed Indian question needed no other 
solution than ‘do unto others as ye would 
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have them do unto you.’ They said that if 
we designed to have war with the Indians, 
then they should be placed in the care of 
the War iignetnnat ; that if we desired to 
have peace, then they should remain in a 
civil department. It was not a hasty opin- 
ion ; it was the calm, deliberate judgment of 
wise men after they had weighed and exam- 
ined all the facts. I object to the transfer 
because our defective Indian system will work 
no more smoothly, and our violated faith 
will be no more telerable with uniformed 
nts than with men in a civilian’s dress. 
I know personally of as grave errors in the 
Army administration of Indian affairs as can 
be found in their civil administration. I 
object to the change because the Army can- 
not spare officers of high character and large 
experience to act as Indian agents. If they 
could be spared, they would not accept the 
trust. The change would be made the pre- 
text for scores of political appointments in 
the Army, and degrade an honorable service 
without benefitting the Indians. I object to 
the transfer because the Indians were in the 
care of the War Department for over fifty 
ears, and we cannot recall any part of that 
istory with pleasure. The change to a civil 
department was the result of an earnest plea 
of the Secretary of War for reform in the 
methods of Indian administration. Both 
Congress and the Department confessed the 
absolute necessity of the change.” 





AN ANNIVERSARY. 


A pleasant account of the sixtieth marriage 
anniversary of the aged Friends, John and 
Martha Jones, of Conshohocken, Pa., has 
been sent us. 

The certificate of marriage is dated 1819, 
and is signed by fifty-four persons, of whom 
only five are now living. 

J. and M. Jones are both over eighty years 
old and yet in good health. Our correspon- 
dent states that “‘ they were married at the 
meeting house, near the King-of-Prussia, 
Chester Co., Pa. Ten of the eleven children 
born to them are now living, and eight of 
them were present at the anniversary. 

Joha Jones was the first to send milk to 
Philadelphia by railroad, some thirty years 
ago. He then lived near Norristown, Pa., 
and at first the conductor would not allow 
the can (containing three or four gallons of 
milk) to be put on board, but as permission 
had already been obtained from the Presi- 
dent of the railroad, it was permitted to go. 
Thus was started the milk trade, now one of 
= greatest of business interests in Philadel- 
phia. 





Br Sxort.—When you call on a business 
man in business hours, do your errand at 
once; come right to the point. The Duke of 
Wellington, as is well known, was not given 
to use too many words. One example of his 
economy this way will suffice. The Duke 
wrote to Dr. Hutton for information as to 
the scientific acquirements of a young officer 
who had been under his instruction. The 
doctor thought he could not do less than an- 
swer the question verbally, and made an a 
pointment accordingly. As soon as Well: 
ington saw him he said, “I am obliged to 
~ doctor, for the trouble you have taken. 

8 fit for the post ?” 

Clearing his throat, Dr. Hutton began, 
‘‘No man more so, my lord. I can—” 

“ That’s quite sufficient,” said Wellington. 
“T know how valuable your time is: miue, 
just now, is equally so. I will not detain you 
any longer. Good-morning!” 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRISTIANITY—A NOBLE MANHOOD. 
This is the subject of an essay by H. W. 
Thomas in The Alliance, of Chicago, of the 


25th ult. Its whole scope and tone is so lib- 
eral, so free from dogmatism, that I offer it 


for Friends’ Intelligencer, believing that no’ 


reader will peruse it without feeling a bond 
of union to arise between himself and the 
writer. He says: 

‘*To me a noble manhood, noble in the 
truest and broadest coneeption of manhood, 
is the grandest of all things, and I verily be- 
lieve that Christianity, properly understood 
and truly lived, is not only the deepest inspi- 
ration and the surest guide to such a man- 
hood, but crowns it with a glory truly Divine. 
It places before all a lofty, a faultless ideal ; 
it brings to all a deep unchanging love in the 
fatherhood of God, a vicariousness, an out- 
going of that love for others as seen in Christ ; 
it puts man into the real life of principle, and 
enthrones conscience, and bids them live from 
a lofty sense of inward righteousness, and 
gives them power to so live. It tells men 
that they are immortal, and bids them live 
now as in the beginning of endless years. But 
in saying this, in making this broad plea for 
Christianity, it is for Christianity as a system, 
and as a life, as Jesus Christ taught it and 
lived it, and not for all the crude and mis- 
shapen theories of men about Christianity 
that have found place in the conceptions of 
men, and have been called Christianity ; nor 
for the weaknesses and hypocrisies and shams 
that have been called piety, and too often 
passed for piety. 

“We have all about us, and there is all over 
our world much poverty and sin and suffer- 
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ing. These must weigh heavily upon all sym- 
pathetic hearts. And, strange as it may seem, 
the way to fiod rest in this is for the Christian 
world to take the burden of this suffering 
more and more upon its heart. To seek to 
escape it is to retreat into a narrowness, a 
selfishness that is itself unchristian, and to 
come into a state when any large, general sat- 
isfaction in life is impossible. It seems like 
rn paradox, but it is nevertheless true that the 
losing of one’s life is the way to find it. The 
losing of selfishness is the only way to come 
into the universal life of man. The more we 
pour forth into ‘the account of the world’s 
need, the more is left for ourselves. There is 
no pay, no deep rest like that which comes 
from bearing in our measure the burdens and 
sorrows of others, and trying to bring them 
into a better state. This was the life of our 
Lord. He gave Himself for us, and we 
should give ourselves for others. We should 
come into the vicarious suffering of His love. 
Then, and not till then, shall we know His 
ce and rest. O, that all our hearts were 
aptized with this spirit! O, that the Chris- 
tian world would take upon itself the suffer- 
ing of Christ’s love! Then would a holier 
rest come to all in seeing the sorrows of others 
turned to joy.” 

In using the word “ vicariousness” the 
writer may have in his mind the theological 
dogma to which the various forms of that 
word have been so exclusively applied by the 
teachers of the orthodox school, from which, 
if so intended, I doubt not most Friends will 
dissent. But taken in its broadest and fullest 
meaning, a meaning which will not in the 
least conflict with the sentiments expressed 
by the author, it is a thought which finds an 
echo in every soul that has come into a mea- 
sure of that life of love and sacrifice which 
the blessed Jesus taught and lived, and was 
made willing to seal with His own blood. 





KNOWLEDGE is the treasure, but judgment 
the treasurer of a wise man.— Wm. Penn. 


ne 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS EMIGRANT AID SOCIETY, 


(A proposed new organization.) 


At the close of the late Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, Dr. Jesse Holmes, who has 
been one of Illinois Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit isolated Friends, spoke of the 
sad effects this isolation often had on their 
families, weaning them from an interest in 
our principles and testimonies. 

In the evening, a conference was held to 
consider the feasibility of organizing a com- 
pany to promote the forming of Friends’ eet- 








tlements in, the West instead of their being 
thus scattered. The attendance was perhaps 
as good as might be expected from the short 
notice, 


Dr. Holmes spoke somewhat in con- 
tinuation of his previous remarks, and also 


of the advantages of cheap lands, good soil 
and the favorable character of the climate. 


A committee was appointed to digest a plan 
and report to a future conference. This com- 
mittee have agreed to propose a chartered 
company with a capital of $50,000, and the 
privilege of its increase to $200,000, if 
deemed requisite. The shares of stock to be 
$25, one fifth to be paid at organization and 
the balance in quarterly payments thereafter. 
When $25,000 (1,000 shares) is subscribed, 
the company is to be organized and the char- 
ter obtained. 

This company shall not only purchase 
tracts of land and sell the same to Friends 
and those in sympathy with them, but shall 
aid such as have limited means in the erec- 
tion of dwellings and other needed assistance 
in their early settlement; the money thus ad- 
vanced is to be secured by mortgage. 

As this corporation is to be based on busi- 
ness principles, it is expected that a fair re- 
turn will be realized on the capital invested. 
Nevertheless, it is desired to guard against 
its becoming a mere speculation. 

Those purchasing the first year of a settle- 
ment, it is thought should have the land as 
near cost as the directors may feel warranted 
in selling; and among the earliest operations 
of the company in new colonies shall be the 
erection of meeting and school houses, laying 
out roads, and, from time to time as the funds 
may make it proper, other measures may be 
adopted for the advantage of the settlers, 
whether it be in the country or in a newly- 
laid out town. 

It is not expected to confine the company’s 
operations to one settlement, but as the capi- 
tal becomes liberated, if deemed best, other 
localities may be selected for settlement. 

In the deeds, a clause is to be inserted pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage. It will be seen this movement is 
for the benefit of our Religious Society and 
the advantage of the settlers—religiously, 
socially and pecuniarily—and it is very de- 
sirable that a general interest should be 
evinced in its success, 

Friends in all the Yearly Meetings are so- 
licited to aid by subseription to its stock, and 
such as reside at a distance and favor the con- 
cern, and particularly those who may incline 
to take stock, be it ever so little, will encour- 
age the effort by addressing the committee, 
in care of Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch St., 
Philada. 

Hoping to have the attendance of many of 
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our country Friends who attend Philadelphia 
markets at the next conference, to hear and 
act on the report of the committee, it has 
been appointed for Sixth-day evening next, 
Second month 21st, at 74 o’clock, in Race 
Street Meeting- House, and we hope that all 
who feel an interest, whether they incline to 
be stockholders, settlers or otherwise, will en- 
deavor to attend. J. M. T., JR. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 15, 1879. 


The Editors of “Friends’ Intelligencer” have 
decided to reduce the price of their paper from 
two dollars and fifty cents to two dollars for the 
coming volume, exclusive of postage, or two 
dollars and ten cents, postage included, As this 
will necessarily reduce the income of the paper, 
they are obliged to notify delinquent subscribers 
that unless they remit, by the close of this vol- 
ume, for past indebtedness, the paper will be 
discontinued to them. As this reduction is an 
experiment, they appeal to their friends to aid 
in increasing the subscription list, and offer to 
any one oblaining five new subscribers, and for- 
warding the amount, with postage, one free copy. 








Many kind appreciative words from 
Friends and correspondents have been re- 
ceived, expressing their approval of the re- 
duction in the price of our paper, and giving 
an account of efforts to enlarge our subscrip- 
tion list. This is of course gratifying to the 
editors, who have ventured to take an im- 
portant step, relying on the aid of those in- 
terested in the continued usefulness of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING.— 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Race street Meeting House, on the 7th of 
this month was a large and very interesting 
gathering, being characterized, especially in 
the session for worship, by the weight and 
dignity of the utterances, and by the mani- 
fest solemnity and deep attention of those 
assembled. 

The exercises were commenced by David 
Newport, with the expression: “I saw two 
rocks in mid-ocean on which many barks 
were wrecked ; and these had the same origin. 
One I saw was called ‘ Dead works’ and the 





other ‘ Dead faith.’ On these, the society of 
Friends’ was rent in twain 50 years ago; and 
I know not which is the worst, for both are 
found resting on self-righteousness. Dvwell- 
ing too much in intellectual belief, rather 
in the quickening life of the spirit; we do 
not now grow as we should. 

“ A true spiritual faith and a dwelling in 
the true vine is vitalizing and we need this 
power of the Divine Life to sustain in the 
way of righteousness. Righteousness which 
is founded on living faith will not be like 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees. If we 
are grounded truly in this faith we may say 
to every mountain of difficulty: ‘Be thou 
removed hence and cast into the sea.’ The 
religion taught by Jesus is the perfect relig- 
ion which enlightens and saves—which re- 
stores vision to eyes spiritually blind.” 

Thomas Foulke then said: “My mind 
has been solemnized under a sense of the 
presence of the Almighty, for we are gath- 
ered in His name which is His power. The 
mind which is earnestly turned to Him, seek- 
ing divine aid in worship, experiences that 
in His presence there is fulness of joy, and at 
his right hand are pleasures forever more. 

“The union of the human and the Divine, 
as in the Blessed Jesus, is to be known in 
our own spiritual experience. We have im- 
printed on us the Divine nature as well as 
the human, and the human must be made 
subject to the Divine, as in our Lord. He 
lived and moved under the perfect and glori- 
ous rule of God, and so became the perfect 
and glorious being that He was. 

“The pathway to Heaven is the same to day 
it ever has been, and, blessed be our Father 
in Heaven, He has not left one of us without 
a witness. Sonship consists in being born of 
this incorruptible seed of God. A Divine 
Power is near every one of us, which can 
guide us into all truth and guard us from all 
sin. O! that we may live by this law of God 
imprinted on the soul; so shall we live un- 
contaminated by the world, and be saved at 
last with an everlasting salvation.” 

Watson Tomlinson then rose with a cita- 
tion from Isaiah—‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 
The heaven is my throne and the earth is my 
footstool: where is the house that ye build 
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unto me? and where is the place of my rest ? 
For all these things hath my hand made, and 
all those things have been, saith the Lord : 
but to that man will I look, even to him that 
is of a contrite heart and that trembleth at my 
word.” 

He asked whether it is possible for a hu- 
man mind to contemplate the majesty and 
power of God without trembling and abhor- 
ring himself in dust and ashes. It is those 
who are thus humbled whom He teaches of 
His ways, and the meek He leads in the 
paths of true judgment. When we become 
acquainted with the true God, then will our 
faith be confirmed, 

Rhoda O. Lamb exhorted to faithfulness and 
to a consistent dwelling under the blessed 
covering of the God of Love. 


Martha Travilla followed with the words, 
‘* Truth is mighty, and will prevail. In this 
age we have to pass through contests and 
struggles; but if we dwell in faith we shall 
experience that truth, indeed, is mighty, and 
will prevail. The people are weary of dogma 
and superstition, and are becoming convinced 
that inspiration is not confined to the past. 
They are now learning that God writes His 
law on the heart, and upon this immutable 
rock of Divine revelation did Christ build 
His church. Reformers in every age have 
proclaimed the simplicity of true Christian 
faith. 

“* Let us not live upon the manna of yester- 
day, given to our forefathers, but drink to- 
day at the fountain of Eternal Truth. So 
shall we be able to enter into the work of our 
own day. We can, by dependenee upon the 
Holy Spirit, find ability to stand up for tem- 
perance, justice, mercy and love; the fresh 
anointing of this Spirit enabling champions of 
Truth to go forth against the evils of our day. 

“ Creeds and forms will not feed the hungry 
soul, but the righteousness of God, the Love 
that is pure, is required to regenerate and 
purify life. 

“True righteousness will enable us to go 
forth to strengthen our brethren not of our 
own household.” 

She believed that when the standard. 
bearers of to-day are removed from our midst 
there will be stagnation for a time among ur. 


But, as we dwell in faith, standard-bearers 
will again arise to promulgate spiritual Chris- 
tianity and to advocate practical righteous- 
ness. The beloved ones who have departed 
to the higher life are even yet our comforters 
and strengtheners, calling to us to come up 
higher, even as they did in this life. 

Dr. Jesse Holmes, of Iowa, then rose with 
the words of Jesus: “Iam the Light of the 
world; they that follow me walk in the 
Light.” In this declaration he was the repre- 
sentative of a great truth, coming into the 
world to bear witness to that truth. 

“Ifthe Truth make you free, then are ye 
free indeed.” The human mind in its unde- 
veloped condition has not been enabled to 
perceive the true foundation upon which all 
progress must be based. On this Rock the 
Church of Christ is founded. It is the Spirit 
of God dwelling in the soul; and to this 
fundamental} principle all men are called to 
come. Those wko are faithful to the highest 
convictions of their own minds will know a 
growth in all that pertains to human develop- 
ment in this life, and in all that fits for the 
future life.” 

The business of the Quarterly Meeting was 
then entered upon, and after the usual routine 
of calling the representatives of constituent 
meetings, the subject of the propriety of con- 
tinuing the Circular Meetings, as in former 
years, was considered. In the Women’s 
Branch, a Friend, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee having these in charge, reported that they 
had all been held as ordered, and that some 
of the Committee had attended on every occa- 
sion. She suggested that it would be well, too, 
for the Quarterly Meeting to reconsider the 
Committee, and to place on that appointment 
only euch as take a real interest and are 
willing to work in this field. 

Lucretia Mott thought that the reports of 
previous years had been satisfactory and en- 
couraging ; but it is for the Friends in the 
several localities in which the meetings have 
been held to say whether they shall be con- 
tinued or not. 

Deborah F. Wharton stated that during 
the many years when she was a member of 
that committee, not one of the meetings she 
attended was other than satisfactory. But 
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she also expressed a desire to hear directly 
from the localities in which they were held. 

Mary M. Thomas, formerly of Radnor, said 
that while the meetings have been interesting, 
and particularly so to those not in member- 
ship with us, she had not found them in any 
way beneficial to Radnor Meeting. The de- 
pendence upon preaching was not favorable 
to a profitable looking toward the true Souree 
of Light. 

Another Friend spoke in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the meetings, believing that they 
have been serviceable to the interests of the 
Society. She asked where some of the smaller 
meetings would have been now were it not for 
the service of this committee. 

Louisa A. Evans believed that Reading 
Meeting would hardly now be in existence 
were it not for the Circular Meetings held 
there four times in the year. 

Other Friends agreed with these views, 
favoring the continuance of the work. 

Hannah M. Levick reminded Friends that 
we are often so fully fed in our own large 
meetings, that we are in danger of not appre- 
ciating the needs of those far from the centres 
of activity. 

Many Friends here expressed their hope 
that too much reliance would not be placed 
on the ministry. The right dependence is 
upon the Head of the Church, who is for- 
ever able to instruct, to guard and to guide 
those who look to Him in faith. 

D. F. W.’s sympathies for many years past 
have been poured forth for the little isolated 
meetings whose members are willing to wait 
faithfully upon God in their solitary places, 

We who go up to the House of God in 
lovely companionship can hardly appreciate 
the needs of some of these. “The fathers, 
where are they; and the prophets, do they 
live forever?’ Nay verily! not in this lower 
world. But their works live after them, and 
if there is sincere devotedness and true faith- 
fulness, our principles will be found to be as 
important in this day as they have ever been. 
They are the branches of the Tree of Right- 
eousness, which will all bear good fruit if 
they are allowed to take root. 

There must not be a dependence upon the 
spoken word, but upon the Word of Life, 





which can ever minister to the very needs of 
the soul. But the spoken word is often a 
consolation and a help, and will not be with- 
held in a congregation of faithful worship- 
pers. “O, that there might be an increase of 
the laborers in this harvest field!” 

The first, second and eighth queries, with 
their answers, next claimed consideration. 
They represented the continued attendance 
upon all our meetings for worship and for 
discipline, the maintenance of love and unity, 
and the right enforcement of Christian disci- 
pline, as well as care to exercise Christian 
charity. 

Lucretia Mott, with great earnestness, ad- 
vised Friends to be very clear, and use simple 
language in their presentation of truth, We 
should rather avoid the terms which have so 
long been connected with the scholastic the- 
ology, though the use of such language may 
be acceptable to those who wish to appear 
more in unison than they really are, with 
what are called orthodox views. Keep ever 
to the simplicity of truth. 

A message was now received from the men’s 
meeting, to the effect that that body had 
agreed to continue the Circular Meetings 
another year, women Friends concurring, and 
that they had appointed a Nominating Com- 
mittee to meet a similar committee of women 
Friends, if such should be appointed, to bring 
forward the names of suitable Friends to 
have the matter in charge. 

Upon further consideration women Friends 
concurred, and a Nominating Committee was 
appointed. 

A memorial prepared by Phila. M. M. con- 
cerning our departed friend, George Truman, 
was read and approved, eliciting many ex- 
pressions of deep and earnest feeling. 

The meeting then closed after the transac- 
tion of some matters of routine business. 

We are informed that the want of interest 
in our mid-week and evening meetings was 
the subject of much concern in men’s branch, 
and an earnest desire was expressed that in 
some way this lukewarmness might be met, 
and a better attendance of these meetings be 
secured. 





Lapor not to be rich; cease from thine 
own wisdom. 
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DIED. 


BETTS.—In Forrest Grove, Pa., at the residence 
of her daughter, Letitia Kirk, Mary, widow of John 
Betts, in her 87th year. 

BROWN.—On First mo. 27th, 1879, Samuel 
Brown, aged about 82 years; a member of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 

BUCKMAN.—On Second mo. 5th, 1879, in Cen- 
treville, Buckingham township, Bucks co., Lizzie A. 
Buckman, daughter of Samuel B. and Hannah 
Buckman, in her 36th year. 

COMLY.—On Fourth-day, Second mo. 5th, 1879, 
Charles Henry Comly, son of John Comly, in the 
llth year of his age; a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 

_ DICKIE.—On Second mo. 3d, 1879, of scarlatina, 
in Dyerstown, Agnes, daughter of Dr. A. M. and 
Amanda Dickie, aged 22 months. 

FITZWATER.—On Sixth-day, Second mo 7th, 
1879, in Phila., Geo. W. Fitzwater, in his 56th year. 

GARDNE&.—On First mo. 27th, 1879, of diph- 
theria, Herbert, aged about 10 years, only remain- 
ing child of James Gardner, of Baltimore. 


GARRETT.—Suddenly, on the morning of Second 


mo. 5th, 1879, at New London, Pa., Rachel C., wife of 


Wm. Garrett, aged 64 years. 


GILLAM.—On Fourth-day, Second mo. 5th, 1879, 
in Middletown, Bucks co., Isaac Gillam, in his 91st 
year. 

GLOVER.—On First mo. 30th, 1879, at his resi- 
dence at Mt. Ephraim, N. J., John C. Glover, in his 
88th year. 

GRISCOM.—At the residence ef her son-in-law, 
Thomas D. Holmes, near Moorestown, N. J., Sidney, 
widow of Samuel S. Griscom, in her 74th year. 

HINCHMAN.—On First-day, First mo. 26th, 1879, 
at the residence of his son-in-law, Seth 8. Haines, at 
Waynesville, O., Griffith Hinchman, aged about 77 
years ; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

HOLCOMB.—On Second mo. 2d, 1879, of heart 
disease, in Newtown, Pa., Elizabeth Holcomb, aged 
13 years. 

PHILLIPS.—On Second mo. 2d, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of Samuel J. Levick, West Phila., Lewis H. 
Phillips, of Quakertown, Pa., in his 74th year. 

PRESTON.—On First mo. 31st, 1879, at his resi- 
dence in Harford county, Md., Joseph B. Preston, in 
the 64th year of his age; a member of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—On Eleventh mo. 24th, 1878, Ann 
Eliza, wife of Samuel Roberts. 

ROBINSON.—On Second mo. 8th, 1879, at his 
residence in Frederick co., Va., Archibald Robinson, 
in the 7lst year of his age; a member and elder of 
Black Creek Particular and Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting. 

TUNIS.—On Second mo. 5th, 1879, in Lower 
Merion, Pa., Priscilla Tunis, in her 89th year. 

TYSON.—Suddenly, on the morning of First mo. 
30th, 1879, at the residence of John M. Comly, 
Sarah Tyson, in her 61st year. 

WALKER.—Suddenly, on the morning of Second 
mo. 8th, 1879, in Chester Valley, Pa., Joseph B. 
Walker, aged 79 years. 

WARNER.— 0a First-day, Second mo. 2d, 1879, at 
the residence of B. F. Allen, Mary R. Warner, wife of 
Arthur C. Warner, of Springfield, Ohio, the adopted 
daughter of Salome W. and the late Amos Rock- 
hill, of Phila. 


WILLETS.—On First mo. 22d, 1879, of erysipelas 





and pneumonia, Robert R. Willets, of New York, 
in the 77th year of his age. 

His kind and affectionate manners endeared him 
to all that came within his influence. He was of a 
quiet and meek spirit, long suffering and patient. 
In all the various positions in which he was placed, 
he performed his duties with strict regard to the 
right. He was long an elder of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of New York, and filled the station 
to the satisfaction of all. 





MOUND MAKING ANTS OF THE ALLEGHENIES, 
THEIR ARCHITECTURE AND HABITS. 
BY HENRY C. MCCOOK. 
(Continued from page 813.) 

I observed on the tree-paths a movement 
that had the appearance of some policy of 
police. Workers, with the normal round 
black abdomen, were scattered at intervals 
along the trunk. They did not seem to 
belong to the line of ascending foragers, but 
rather to be stationary, as though they were 
sentinels or policemen. They were active in 
challenging with their antennx the repletes 
who were on the return, and were quick to 
resent any interference made by intruding 
a finger or straw upon the path, This state- 
ment is made with reservation as I was not 
able fully to satisfy myself that the facts 
revealed a fixed habit. The point, however, 
is well worthy of future investigation. There 
is at least a probability, from analagous 
habits of the ant, that the individuals referred 
to above were indeed sentinels as their 
behavior indicated. It is a well established 
fact, in the economy of ant bills, that senti- 
nels are posted at or near the entrances, and 
common avenues of approach. I satisfied 
myself of this by very many observations and 
experiments which it is not necessary to relate 
in detail. It will suffice to say that on every 
occasion of approach of any object to a hil? 
or entrance, workers instantly sprang upon 
the surface. These sentries were constantly 
seen lurking just inside the gallery doors, 
whence they issued with every mark of 
intense vigilance and excitement the moment 
a finger was intruded or the smallest object 
dropped near them. Frequently they pa- 
trolled the vicinity of the gates. They 
attacked every intruder with the utmost 
promptness and intrepedity. It gave subject 
for great wonder to note the rapidity with 
which an alarm was communicated through- 
out a large hill. Two hills in particular, 
whose inhabitants were for several days in a 
condition of high nervous excitement, at- 
tracted attention. Standing a yard or more 
from the base, I would agitate with my foot 
a stone which evidently had communication 
with theinterior of the mound. There was 
scarcely an appreciable interval of time ere 
the whole surface of the cone was covered 
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with insects. The black and red masses 
whirled in indistinguishable mazes producing 
& very perceptible buzzing sound by their 
rapid movements. Even for several feet 
beyond the hill, on the opposite side, the ex- 
citement extended, and was manifest with 
almost equal rapidity. 

The word tree-path, as used above, perhaps 
needs a brief explanation. It was observed 
that the. ants ascending and descending the 
trees invariably kept to a beaten track, two 
or more inches in width. In many cases this 
track or tree-path was stained, the entire 
length of the trunk, a brownish-yellow color, 
caused doubtless by the formic acid which 
the ants secrete. The position of these tree- 
paths is determined by the situation of the 
hill to whose domain the tree belongs, for 
each community has its own special feeding 
grounds upon which intrusion is rarely if ever 
made. The tree-path is located habitually 
upon that part of the trunk which directly 
faces the hill. This was verified by observa- 
tions upon a very great number of trees. 
Starting at any one tree, and following the 
eircuit entirely around, it was found that the 
positions of the tree-paths change as one 
aa being always inward and facing the 

ills. No test could be more perfect than 
this, the conclusions being very much to the 
credit of the general emmet-faculty for econo 
mizing time and labor. 

It is worthy of note as confirming one of 
the most ancient records of the economy of 
ants (Prov. vi. 7), that in all these move- 
ments in column, and in all building and 
foraging and police operations, the ants 
exhibited an entire independence and indi- 
viduality of behavior. Each emmet seemed 
to be a law unto herself, and turned freely 
and commonly unfailingly into the most help- 
ful and necessary emaale of duty, “ having 
neither guide, overseer nor ruler.” 

It will be best to introduce here further 
‘observations made upon the food consumed 
by these ants. No sort of attention was paid 
to grain and grass seeds thrown upon and 
near the hills. Dead beetles, hornets and 
other insects were, found surrounded by 
groups of ants evidently intent upon utilizing 
the carcass for commissary purposes. Ants 
were also found carrying the blossoms of 
plants and flowers. os a little colony, 
settled within an artificial formicary, was 
introduced a large female wolf spider (Lycosa 
tenta), one of the most powerful and ferocious 
species. The ants attacked her with 
demoniacal fury, and in a moment had torn 
off her limbs, and were hurrying the mutilated 
body into the galleries. The attack showed 
@ courage that was quite characteristic, but 
the method and results I was wholly unpre- 


pared for, and can only be sufficiently 
accounted for on the supposition of experience 
with such foes, and familiarity with such food. 
Thesheriff of the county, whom I met casually, 
assured me that, when he was a boy, he had 
snared a garter snake, nearly two feet long 
and fastened it to one of these ant hills. The 
serpent was instantly attacked, and in two 
days the bare skeleton was found upon the 
hill, the flesh having been entirely removed. 
This was doubtless used for food, but possibly, 
may have been removed as a matter of 
cleanliness, as no offensive matter is permitted 
to remain upon the hills. A young gentle- 
man, in whose statement I have confidence, 
informed me that he had frequently amused 
himself by watching these ants catch flies, 
which was done by a quick spring, very much 
after the habit of vaulting spiders. It thus 
appears that the fallow ants fulfill their 
special duty as natural scavengers, and be- 
sides the honey-dew of aphides, which is their 
“ staff of life,” are able to prey upon insects, 
arachnids and even reptilia, This certainly 
shows a range of appetite which fairly enti- 
tles them to rank as omniverous animals. I 
did not observe them preying upon their 
congeners, after the manner of some other 
ants. The only appearance of cannibalism 
was developed by dropping an ant that had 
been accidentally crushed upon a hill. The 
carcass was seized by a worker, who after 
apparently feeding for a while upon the juices 
of the crushed abdomen, bore the body away. 
The dead bodies of their fellows, as with all 
ants whose habits I have observed, are 
removed to some separate spot, and sometimes 
little heaps of earcasses are deposited together 
as though some rude idea of a charnel- house 
had entered the little creatures’ heads. 
Water is necessary for ants as well as food. 
I very much wished to test the supposition 
that they sink their galleries through the 
light surface soil to the moist earth, or to the 
water gathered upon the underlying clay. 
But we were not prepared to undertake the 
labor required. The following pertinent 
observation, however, is worthy of record. 
One day while bending over in close exami- 
nation of feeding stations at the roots of a 
tree, I chanced to cough and expectorate 
against the trunk in the very track of the 
descending ants. The moisture was immedi- 
ately surrounded by ants who lapped it up 
greedily. Following this suggestion, [ pro- 
cured springwater and dampened the tree- 
path, placing some also at the foot 
of the tree in a wooden insect-box. 
Quite an excitement ensued. The ants 
eagerly took the water; some clustered over 
the damp bark, some surrounded the drops 
gathered in the crevices, some hung upon the 
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edge and sides of the box absorbing the water 
from the saturated wood. One ant, whom I 
particularly observed, hung by the second 
and third pairs of legs and throwing her head 
far over into the box drank long. An ant 
coming up the tree from this trough with 
minute globules of moisture adhering to the 
maxillz and thorax, was rudely seized and 
the water lapped off by one and another of 
her comrades. Two ants were observed 
imparting the water to others in the manner 
of repletes to pensioners. This experiment 
was tried at another tree, with the same 
results, except that the water was not taken 
quite so eagerly. It occurred to me that this 
thirst might have resulted from the long 
separation of the workers from the hills while 
foraging upon the trees. I therefore made a 
similar test at three separate hills. In no 
case was the water received with any show of 
thirst. Numbers of ants came up, tested, 
but evidently did not taste it, and turned 
away. This was the well nigh invariable 
rule, a very few exceptions being noted. 
These facts point, first, to the conclusion that 
the worker ants require water, perhaps quite 
constantly ; and second, to the inference that 
the ordinary water supply is located in the 
vicinity of the hills. 

When we consider the vast numbers of 
insects within a single community of the 
fallow ant, and their apparent immunity 
from the destructive effects of climate, we 
are not only deeply interested but much per- 
plexed under the inquiry, what are the agents 
and influences that limit their increase? If 
the amicable relations existing under my 
own observations are permanent, their num- 
bers are not held in check by civil wars. 
There appears to be an established feud 
between them and the large black Carpenter 
Ants, Camponotus (Formica) Pennsylvanicus, 
but the losses inflicted during the occasional 
conflicts with these creatures must be quite 
small. Spiders of the various sub orders 
destroy some. At the foot of one hill between 
two stalks of grass a female of Argiope fas- 
ciata, one of the most beautiful of our indigi- 
nous orb-weavers, had spread her snare. An 
ant which was fed to her was teized, rapidly 
swathed in the usual fine white web, and fed 
upon, The numerous sedentary spiders that 
spread their webs upon trees and bushes must 
ensnare a goodly number. A variety of 
Formica rufa which for several years has 
inhabited the great cliff at Rockland in Fair- 
mount Park, finds a most formidable foe in 
that ferocious line-weaver Theridium tepida- 
riorum (vulgare, Hentz), who spreads her 

reat, strong snare in the recesses of the rock. 
f have seen scores of ants clinging to these 
webs and have gathered up half-handfuls of 





the dry carcasses.underneath. The various 
genera of the wandering spiders are no doubt 
formidable to single ants. On the trees the 
abuscading Laterigrades and those swift- 
vaulting garroters, the Saltigrades, must cut 
off many a straggling forager. On the 
ground, perils threaten the Formicids from 
the powerful and ferocious wolf-spiders (Zyyco- 
side), and the familiar spotted tube-weaver 
(Agalena naevia), whose broad-sheeted, fun- 
neled snare is so widely spread among the 
weeds and grasses. But we may well exclaim, 
what are these among so many? 

The worker and female ants are provided 
each with a pair of curved mandibles ; irregu- 
larly toothed on the inner edge, which are 
attached to the lower part of the head and 
have a horizontal articulation. The teeth 
are seven, the outermost one being much the 
longest; there are (counting inward), two 
large teeth, one small, one large ; two small 
a one flat tooth on the inner edge. These 
organs are the implements of labor and the 
weapons of warfare. They are plied with 
terrible earnestness and vast force. The 
method of inflicting a wound, as observed 
upon my own hand, is as follows: the mandi- 
bles clasp the finger, and while the feet hold 
firmly to the skin, are drawn together over 
it, with a scraping motion. At the same 
time the abdomen is doubled under the body 
acting as a sort of lever which being pressed 
downward against the skin, greatly increases. 
the power of the mandibles to tear and pull 
the object seized. But this is not the chief 

urpose of this movement; for from the 
a part of the abdomen a jet of formic 
acid is thrown forward upon the surface on 
which the mandibles are working. As the 
teeth or “cogs” penetrate the cuticle this 
acid produces a sharp, stinging pain, suggest- 
ing a puncture by a red-hot needle. I could 
not see the jet of acid, as I have seen it when 
issuing from the Carpenter Ants, but the 
taste and odor as well as pain, showed its- 
presence. 

The wound thus made, which is neither a 
bite nor a sting, but something like a combi- 
nation of the two, is quite serious to inferior 
animals, and is very anfioying to horses and 
cattle. It is sufficiently formidable to human 
beings to make them cautious in all their 
approaches to the hills. When the creatures 
fasten upon the neck or get under the cloth- 
ing and unexpectedly bestow their “ bite” the 
effect is at times rather comical to all save 
the victim. However, I was able to protect. 
myself sufficiently by the use of gloves, and 
some precautions against the entrance of the 
irate creatures under the clothing. I was 
frequently covered with ants and often 
wounded, but was rarely compelled to- 
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abandon my observations. I was satisfied, 
therefore, that the effect of the fallow ant’s 
** bite” has been exaggerated. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHIMPANZEE. 


A few weeks ago the female chimpanzee, 
belonging to the zoological collection at our 
park, died and was handed over to Dr. Chap- 
man for dissection. At the meeting of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences on the evening 
of the 4th, Dr. C. gave a very interesting re- 

ort of the results of his work, illustrating 

is remarks by photographs and drawings, 
and at the close by the exhibition of the dead 
animal, only one-half of which had been 
dissected. 

The Dr. began with the researches of anat- 
omists, which date back to 1699. In dissect- 
ing the neck of the present specimen, he was 
especially struck with the remarkable simi- 
larity between it and the neck of the human 
being, the description of the one answering 
for the other, as was demonstrated by himself 
before a class of students. He found all the 
muscles of the forearm, arm and hand the 
same as in man, also the nervous system. A 
curious fact was mentioned in comparing the 
chimpanzee and the gorilla with man, the 
upper extremities of the chimpanzee are more 
like those of man, while the lower extremities 
of the gorilla havea nearer resemblance to man. 

As regards the digestive system ; the whole 
alimentary track differs but in one or two 
respects from man—the spleen, liver, kidneys, 
heart and lungs are much the same, as is also 
the arrangement of the peritoneum. 

The brain was thought to be about the same 
‘weight as that of a new-born child. 

Much that was said by Dr. C. was too 
technical for the general reader, but to the 
audience gathered in the lecture room of the 
Academy, which was larger than usual, the 


clearness with which he explained every part | ? 


of the anatomy of the animal, and his mas- 
tery over language, made the report of his 
researches quite intelligible and very inter- 
esting to the most unscientific listener. As 
was predicted from the grief of the chim- 
panzee’s mate, when he found his companion 
was dead, he survived her but a short time. 
His body is now in the possession of Dr. C., 
who proposes to continue his investigations of 
the anatomy of these animals, so like in their 
structure to the human race. L. J. R. 


‘THE MYSTERIOUS PALENQUE TABLET AT THE 
SMITHSONIAN. 

Great efforts are being now made by phil- 

ologists to solve the problem of the Maya lan- 

guage, and to read the inscriptions obtained 
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from the stone monuments found scattered 
throughout Yucatan. They are supposed to 
record details in the early history of the na- 
tion, or give an account of their mythology. 

The above-mentioned tablet has been in 
Washington a number of years, an unde- 
ciphered mystery to all who have looked upon 
it, and Prof. Baird, the Secretary, has at 
length determined to place it fully before the 
eyes of the student of linguistics, and, if pos- 
sible, make it yield up the secret which it 
has so profoundly kept. Plaster casts of it 
are in preparation, and with photographs 
and engravings, reinforced by a description 
of the stone which he has ordered to be pre- 
pared, it will, no doubt, be made to assist in 
unfolding the mystery of the Maya hiero- 
glyphics which have been so long unde- 
ciphered. or practically so. 

It was presented to the old National In- 
stitute of Washington by Charles Russell, of 
Philadelphia, and the reception of it was 
recorded in the bulletin of the Institute as 
follows: “ Dec. 12, 1842.—A box containing 
hieroglyphical slab of stone from Palenque, 
cael deneion, from Charlea Russell, Con- 
sul of the United States at Laguna, Isla del 
Carmen, Mexico.” Its dimensions may be 
roughly stated at 6 feet high and 3 feet wide, 
the thickness being 4 or 5 inches. Its face is 
divided into 127 spaces of an irregular quad- 
rangular shape, forming what may be called 
cartouches or shields, on which are incised 
grotesque representations of the human hand 
or eye or some other feature, but in most 
cases the figure is entirely arbitrary. The 
late Dr. Berendt, who spent many years in- 
vestigating the Maya language in Central 
America, when in this city a few years ago, 
reported the existence of an additional slab, 
of which our Washington stone forms a part, 
and of this the Institution has secured an en- 
graving, so that the whole subject will be 
resented to scholars. 

Whilst the Maya is still spoken by all the 
Indian tribes of Yucatan and adjoining pro- 
vinces, and there are religious books such as 
hymns, catechisms and psalters extant in it; 
yet, being written with our alphabet, they 
can in no way be used in interpreting these 
ancient characters. The Indians themselves 
were so terrorized and downtrodden by the 
Spaniards from their first inroads into the 
country that they have become degenerate, 
surly and grossly ignorant, They still, how- 
ever, cling most pertinaceously to speaking 
their own language, and, for the more per- 
fect communication, the Spanish residents 
also speak it. In the early years of Spanish 
domination the bishops gathered together 
vast piles of the Maya books, idols, images, 
sacred vessels and temple furniture, forming 
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@ vast holocaust in the public squares of the 
great cities, and destroyed every evidence at- 
tainable by them of Indian history and myth- 
ology. One of theee bishops, Lauda by name, 
says of these books, “ They contained nothing 
which had not superstitions and falsities of 
the devil; we burned them all, at which they 
were exceedingly sorrowful and troubled.” 
There are now known but three manu- 
scripts in the Maya character, viz., the Mex- 
ican manuscript, No. 2, of the Imperial Li- 
brary at Paris; the Dresden Codex, and the 
Manuscript Troano. Of the first nothing is 
known, as it has not been investigated except 
to make it certain that the characters corres- 
ee with those of the sculptured tablets. 
he others have been studied to some extent 
by scholars, but with results which have not 
been accepted as satisfactory. The arch 
destroyer of Maya antiquities and literature, 
Bishop Lauda, it seems, prepared an account 
of the Maya Indians, a description of their 
town, etc., but, better than all, gives an 
alphabet, which is the most probable key 
that is known to us for reading the hieroglyph- 
ics found on their ruined edifices. This has 
been applied to this purpose by the distin- 
quees Abbe Brasseur de Bourbong, who 
evoted his life to the study of American 
primitive history. It seems, however, that 
even with the aid of this alphabet several 
very different interpretations can be made of 
any given series of characters, and the un- 
wearied labors of the Abbe have not been 
generally received with assent. This great 
Americaniste is dead, and it is feared leaves 
no equally competent and indefatigable suc- 
cessor. It is to be hoped that the forthcom- 
ing contribution from the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution will yield the desired result among 
existing linguists, or stimulate a new man to 
arise and master the difficulty as Dr. Young 
or M. Champollion did for Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics.— Washington Star. 








It seemed a senate hall, and one 
Addressed a listening throng; 

Each burning word all bosoms stirred, 
Applause rose loud and long. 


The ’wildered teacher thought he knew 
The speaker’s voice and look, 
“And for his name,” said he, “ the same 
Is in my record-book.” 


The stately senate hall dissolved, 
A church rose in its place, 

Wherein there stood a man of God 
Dispensing words of grace. 


And though he spoke in solemn tone, 
And though his hair was gray, 
The teacher’s thought was strangely wrought 
“T whipped that boy to-day.” 


The vision of a cottage home 
The teacher now descried, 

A mother’s face illumed the place, 
Her influence sanctified. 





‘‘And when she to her children speaks 
Of duty’s golden rule, 
Her lips repeat, in accents sweet, 
My words to her at school.” 


The scene was changed again, and lo! 
The school-house, rade and old, 
Upon the wall did darkness fall, 
The evening air was cold. 


“A dream!” the sleeper waking, said, 
Then paced along the floor, 
And, whistling slow and soft and low, 
He locked the school-house door. 


And, walking home, his heart was full 
_ Of peace and trust and love and praise, 
And, singing slow and soft and low, 

He murmured, “After many days.” 
—FEducational Weekly. 
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From the Independent. 
THE INWARD JUDGE. 

(From “ Institutes of Menn.’’) 

BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
The soul itself its awful witness is. 
Say not in evil-doing “ No one sees,” 
And so offend the conscious soul within, 
Whose ear can hear the silences of sin 


Ere they find voice, whose eyes unsleeping see 
The secret motions of iniquity. 





Nor in thy folly say, ‘‘I am alone.” 

For, seated in thy heart as on a throne, 

The ancient Judge and Witness liveth still 

To note thy act and thought; and as thy ill 
Or good goes from thee, far beyond thy reach, 
The solemn Doomsman’s seal is set on eagh. 


THE TEACHER'S DREAM. 
BY W. H. VENABLE. 
The weary teacher sat alone, 
Unnerved and pale was he; 


Bowed ’neath a yoke of care, he spoke 
In sad soliloquy : 


“Another round, another round 
Of labor thrown away— 
Another chain of toil and pain 
Dragged through a tedious day.” 


He sighed, and low upon his hands 
His aching brow he prest, 

And o’er his frame ere long there came 
A soothing sense of rest. 


And then he lifted up his face, 
But started back aghast— 

The room by strange and sudden change 
Assumed proportions vast. 





ITEMS. 


FEars are entertained of a drouth in India. 


Ex-Presipent Grant and party have sailed for 
Bombay. They are all well. 


Ricuarp Henry Dana, Sr., poet and essayist, died 
in Boston on the 2d inst., aged 92 years. 


Tus mortality from the black plague in one of 
the provinces of Brazil has decreased one-half since 
last report. 

Enotanp has concluded a convention with Tur- 
key, purchasing the State domains in Cyprus, with 
the exception of the Sultan’s private estates. 
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Tue bill to admit women to practice in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has passed both 
Houses of Congress, and therefore only needs the 
President’s signature to become a law. 


Tax President has sent to the Senate the follow- 
ing nominations for Philadelphia offices: Postmas- 
ter, John F. Hartranft; Naval Officer, James Pol- 
lock ; Superintendent of the Mint, A. Louden Snow- 
den. - 


Tue Trustees of Boston University have received 
notice of a cash gift of $12,000 to form the nucleus 
of a Professorship in the college of Liberal Arts. 
A lady has also presented $2,000 as a nucleus of a 
fand for the endowment of a Woman's Professor- 
ship in the same college.— Boston Post. 


Tae Gothard Tunnel is now the longest tunnel in 
the world, the length, bored from both sides, reach- 
ing a total of 13,481 yards—23 yards longer than 
the Mont Cenis. Very nearly 3,000 yards remain to 
be excavated, and if the work goes on as rapidly 
this year as it went on last it may be finished in a 
twelvemonth. 


Ar the recent meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association held in Washington, Dr. Wines, of 
the International Penitentiary Congress, called at- 
tention to the recent rapid increase of educational 
facilities in France, and asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, that more progress has been made 
there im that respect in the eight years which have 
elapsed since the Franco-Prussian war than in all 
the previous years back to the French revolution. 


Tas rapidity with which colored children have 
learned to read and write since the schools have 
been opened to them is said by The Charleston News 
and Courier to be highly creditable. The children 
appear to have a passion for learning, and their 
parents are justly proud of their accomplishments. 
Forty-four whites are said to attend the South Caro- 
lina public schools, against every fifty-six colored 
children. There is a difference of 12 per cent. in 
the attendance, with a difference of 75 per cent. in 
the population. 


A Dezspatca from London states: It is estima- 
ted that from 30,000 to 35,000 men are now on 
strike at Liverpool. The laborers employed in the 


provision trade have also struck. At the Waterloo 
dock the mob broke up the staging and did much 
damage. After their expulsion by the police they 
endeavored to storm the gates. 

The Standard’s correspondent at Liverpool esti- 
mates the number of sailors now on strike at Liver- 
pool at from 7,000 to 15,000. The authorities are 
arranging for speedy landing, if necessary, of 250 
sailors and marines from a man of war. 

Lonpon, Feb. 10.—There are now 2,500 engineers 

on strike in London. 
‘ The sailors on strike have been joined by foreign 
sailors and the firemen on the ocean steamers. 
The Mayor, in a proclamation, calls on all well-dis- 
posed inhabitants to assist in the maintenance of 
peace. 

The Press Assoeciation’s-dispatch from Liverpool 
says the trans-Atlantic steamers can neither be 
loaded nor discharged on account of the dock la- 
borers’ strike. The steamers announced for New 
York will, however, sail punctually with or with- 
out cargo. Efforts are being made to obtain labor 
from other places. The masters have warned the 
men that they are driving trade from Liverpool. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ EMIGRANT AID SOCIETY. 

A conference to aet on the report of the com- 
mittee in reference to this preposed society will be 
held at Race street Meeting House, on Sixth-day eve- 
ning next, 2lst inst., at 7} o’clock, to which 
general attendance is invited. 

J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


The Monthly Meeting “of f Friends of Philadelphia 
will meet next Fourth-day afternoon, at 3 o’clock, at 
Race street Meeting House. 

The Monthly Meeting held at Green street next 
Fifth-day, 10} A. M. 

Spruce street monthly, Sixth-day next, 104 A. M. 

The last is held on the last Sixth-day but one, in 
each month; the other two on Fourth-day and 
Fifth-day, previous thereto. 

Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meet this eve- 
ning in parlor, 1520 Race street, at 8 o’clock. 

ALFRED Moors, Cierk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 11, 1879. 


STOCK a. 


Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange 
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Reported by Howard Place Reported by Reberts & William estern r ««- 1 02@ 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware > and 16 Vine street. 
to Market fluctuations. 
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Northern Pac RR com stk.. 6% | Potatoes, white, per bush..... 110 Middiiogs. eeesessteneeesseseeees16 QO@18 00 
~ Se as @ 26 =| Onions, per DDI.....00+,...-0eeee : 225| Atthe West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
. 3594 | Apples, per Dri... 1 75@ 2 50 | Beef Cattle was in good demand and 
4 > a 138, Seaman — a os : ; = pela at oh firm; oo head — -— 
° sevenees per ex (Aimer sold at 544@5%c. for extra Penna. an 
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“ 68........1064@ 10644 | Geese Feathers, prime........ 45| At the North ‘Philadelphia Drove 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

This institution has a beautiful location near the 
borough of West Chester, Pa., twenty-two miles 
from Philadelphia. The grounds, include twenty- 
seven acres, with an abundance of shade trees. 
The Spring and Summer term of twenty weeks 
commences Second month 10th, 1879. A full 
Academical and Cellegiate Course cf Studies is 
pursued. Terms, $85.00 per session, Fof circu- 
lars giving fall particulars, address the principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 
West Chester, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles frem Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough Collegiate Education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to 








EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Delaware County, Penna. 


KINDERGARTEN--FREBEL SYSTEM 


N. E. Cor. Eighteenth and Jefferson. 
KINDERGARTENER, REBECCA WALKER, a 
Graduate, Seventh mo. 10th, 1877, of Miss R. R. 


Burrett’s Training Class. 
Address REBECCA WALKER, 


as above, or at 1826 Master St., Philad’a. 





ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, SITUATION AS 

Teacher of Literature, History and Rhet- 

orio. Oapable of teaching all the common English 
branches. Best of reference. Address ‘A P.,” 

Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, Phila., Pa. 


MAN FRIEND OUT OF EMPLOYMENT DE- 

sires a situation of any kind in the city or 
country. Address ow. A” 

Office Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 


A Brain and Nerve Food. The brain and nerves 
once shattered a man becomes a burden to himself, 
and to the world, until reliev-d. Build up, Vital- 
ise, Reinforce, by using Vitalized Phosphates. 
Physicians have prescribed 150,000 packages in all 
forms of debility and nervousness, — 

F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave. N.Y. For Sale by Draggists. 


oot ! OAR! order oe ac | 


KNICKERBOCKER DEPOTS. 
Lowest Prices. Best Family Coal. 
Koh-i-nor, Draper and others. 
+ 90 | Broken.......00.ccssesesceese * % 





THE, DINGEE 8 CONARD Co's 


ES 


TH 
Qur Great 6 BEST in THE WoO) LD, 


these 
utifal é 8 Pot Plan it- 
able for émmediate bloom, safely by at oe 


all 
= brig 40 tr 634 86 your es all labeled. for $1; 
100 for $13. Aa-Send 


for $53 75 for $10; 
CulGmen as <i for our New Guide to Rose 
undred 


ntly illustrated — 
over Five EE y ted—and choose from 


Sorts. Add 
THE DINGEE & CONARD COn 
Rose Growers, ‘West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


PICKLES 


AND CANNED SWEET CORN. 











Factory and Family processes for $], 


KBABER BROS., Box 857, Quincy, III. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 
512 N. THIED St., Philadelphia, 


(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 6th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


MARIA C, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAFZHER, 
No. 546 Nerth Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF STREET. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


3AML. R, RICHARDS, SHOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 266 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron 8t. 


FURNITURE’ AS 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

s. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Oot Farniture, the Woven Wire 8S 7 
Hair and Husk sant Sababiedian, on a Re : 
ing, Varnighing 0 promptly attende 
to. Furniture y packed, removed audétored. 


No, 596 CALLOWHILL 8T7., PHILAD A; 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIPE INSURANOE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723,46. 
The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. AW of its sur. 

mun are rt tothe mambere every year thus 
Renbhing neurance at the lowest possible rates. Ai pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 


issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.8. 
STEPHENS, —, 921 Chestnut Stree, 
Philadelphia, 











FRIENDS’ INTEBLIGENCER 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 408. WALTOR. 408. L. SOOTT. 
MA warren Oss pepe festa WALTON & SCOTT, 
ENJ EN, 
CABINET MAKERS. 


33 Worth Second &t., Phila 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warran complicated 
and-plain Watches and 
SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120.8. 11th St., Phila. 

























150 Ni. NINTH St 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(Late of 262 S. Second, and former- 
ly of 413 Walnut Street.) 


‘sawuvou-uadais 





_BED-ROOM ‘SUITS. 


Sh GARR TANLA AS) 


Of the latest and most beautiful caters ont. all other 
Slate and eins work on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


JOSEPH S. MILLER, 
ILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa 


Formerly W 
General nts for the cel serpostor Kereete 
for coo and heating purposes. te wan 


K© & 
ALORALGUIDE 


* work of 100 be Pages. One Soloed | Flower Prete, 
ons 


= a them. All for a 
rence rc or Ge 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIATS. 
pons Ime Vegetable G Garden, 176 Pages, Six Stoned 


PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY, | mpc re Gapmanor Bag 


Se tilank sn; 8201 in asara. aaiee “os ages: or olored 
+ a 0) 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Successor to ©. C. many fine engravings. 
PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, - 
531 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


§. & E. F. WORTHINGTON, 
PLAIN BONNET AND CAP 








Drink it while it foams! 
oatniek b zich! ‘when the water is mixed wa 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
a ern, Heslepnere. Lyspepsia pular — of the 
Seateay dieaullan, ican of ie Eiders. obit nd ie 


ovary mumbe r, ap 
— aa; tive Copies for $5 
Seeds are the best i. the world. Send Five Can: 
Sramp for a Tronat Guipz, containing List and Prices, and 
ee of information. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


 L.& R.L. TYSON, 
949 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREZT. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Gloves, etc. 
Best Berlin and American Zephyrs and Yarns. Knit 
— in great variety, also waddings of the best 


No. 449 North Fifth Street. 
YPE FOR ALLY . Jit'Woo sna cotton for Comfortable cit artes 


Catalogue, 6 Cts. d > 
THE Ro Hee boos Philadelphia. ‘prices, and all materials for Friends’ Caps. 


Friends’ Caps made to order: 
MILLINERY. . IMPORTANT TO YOUNG 
crinseed cod tatrinmed’ te tank 06 abies al MEN AND WOMEN 


007 Spring Gurden bc, Priewe, pa} Ths Bryant & Strattan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, No. 108 &. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
Offers unsurpassed facilities for acquiring a 


152 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Business Education. Students can enter at 
Collections, Interests of ont gtien, and ail 








any time. No Vacations. Illustrated circu- 


proper legal business carefully lars free. 





